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From barracks to bedrooms: 
Historic North Campus closes its doors 
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By Séamus Cahalane 
Staff Writer 


s the days grow more spring-like on Saint 
Michael’s North Campus, you can hear mu- 
sic and laughter echoing off the old brick 
dormitories while students spend afternoons 
outside grilling, playing frisbee, and lying in hammocks. 
North Campus has been home to many students of St. 
Michael’s College for years now where approximately 
250 upperclassmen students live in one of three dormi- 
tories, Purtil, Hamel, and Linnehan Halls, as well as the 
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Ethan Allen apartments. 

But North Campus is seeing it’s final days. Beginning 
in the fall of next year, the college will be severely down- 
sizing its extended campus by retiring Purtil, Hamel, and 
Linnehan Halls and relocating or terminating some of 
the facilities located there. This decision is due to grow- 
ing concerns of safety conditions and maintenance re- 
quired to maintain the old buildings, which originally 
housed military officers in the late 1800s. The new res- 
idential hall under construction on Main Campus will 
house 150 students, and there will no longer be a need 


to house students in the aging halls. 
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PHOTO BY SEAMUS CAHALANE 
The North Campus community will be condensed to 
the Ethan Allen apartments, where 64 students will reside 
on the last open section of the college’s North Campus. 
This news brought disappointment to many students 
living on North Campus. “Incoming students won't be 
able to experience the whole community of North and 
how well everyone gets to know each other up here,” said 
Aeddan Flaherty, ’17, who resided on North Campus for 
the last two academic years. “I wish they paid more at- 
tention to reinvesting in the buildings because there is so 
much more potential here.” 
SEE NEWS, PAGE 3 





Jay Falls From Peak 


Jay Peak developers engaged in 

“Ponzi-like scheme,” allegedly 

misappropriating $200 million 
over eight years 
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Can the Northeast Kingdom Survive? 


By Elisabeth O’Donnell 
& Chris Williamson 
Staff Writers 


The state of Vermont and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission filed 62 
civil charges against the local Vermont ski 
resort Jay Peak and Q Burke Hotel’s own- 
er, Ariel Quiros, and CEO, Bill Stenger. 
The two men, who claim they are inno- 
cent, allegedly misused more than $200 
million of investments made by foreign 
investors. 

Stenger and Quiros have allegedly 
been misusing funds from the Emplym- 
oent-Based Fifth Preference Immigrant 
Investor Program (EB-5) since the mo- 
ment money began pouring in, in 2008. 
“The projects were being built, the state 
thought everything was going well and 
didn't do enough to monitor the projects 
and so as a result no one knew it was hap- 
pening. There were never any audits of 
the projects, so people weren't aware that 
there was a problem,” said Anne Gallo- 
way, founder and investigative reporter 
for the independent news website VT- 
Digger, in an interview with the Defender. 

Foreign investors have been drawn to 
a project set out to revitalize the North- 
east Kingdom of Vermont since 2008. 
Through EB-5, foreign nationals who in- 
vest at least $500,000 in an economically 
depressed region have the possibility of 
being granted a green card if they can 
prove that their investment creat- 
ed at least 10 jobs. Although this 
program was instituted by Con- 
gress in 1990, the Government 
Accountability Office reported 
last August that the program cre- 
ates “unique, constantly evolving 
risks, that U.S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Services’ assessments 
of the economic benefits may not 
be accurate, and that its data col- 
lection methods are incomplete.” 

‘The report also says that the pro- 
gram may play to political favor- 
itism. 

Investors from 74 different 
countries are part of this project, 
in an attempt by Stenger to build 
up the poverty stricken Northeast 
Kingdom by creating thousands of 
jobs, according to a VPR interview with 
Susan Donegan, commissioner of Ver- 
mont’ Department of Financial Regula- 
tions on April 14. 

Investors involved with Jay Peak were 
expecting their money to fund hotels and 
townhouses, the water park, the golf club- 
house and the stateside hotel and base 
lodge at Jay Peak as well as other projects 
in the area: the AnC Bio research cen- 


ter in Newport, the Q Burke Hotel and 
Conference Center, and an office com- 
plex in Newport which now is just a mas- 
sive hole in the middle of the city. Quiros 
and Stenger allegedly used this money 
from new investors to pay for old projects 
at Jay Peak. Quiros also allegedly used 
$50 million of investor funds for 
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ment in 
Trump 
Place, » NY, 
the acquisition of 
Burke Mountain ski re- 
sort, and paying off personal 
taxes and expenses. 

A press conference was held on 
April 14 shortly after the SEC al- 
legations were released publically. 
In an effort to make the the 81- 
page litigation easier for the pub- 
lic to digest, numerous Vermont 
officials including Governor Peter 
Shumlin, Attorney Gener- 


Pe 


gation Stenger and Quiros will be facing. 
According to Sorrell the defendants will 
face no jail time if found liable; however, 
Sorrell did said they could face, “substan- 
tial financial penalties,” restrictions on fu- 
ture business activities, and forfeiting of 
“ill gotten gains.” He also stated that the 
state’s priorities throughout the investiga- 
tion are: keeping the investors interests, 
keeping the resorts operational, opening 
the Q-Burk hotel, and insuring justice is 
served. 
According to Sorrell, this scandal 
slipped by the state because it “is 
7) “3 not a depiction a simple bank 
robbery; rather this de- 
Pg Ya picts what we al- 
lege to be a 
mas- 
"tm . hg 
4, 2b, 
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sive and complex enterprise.” 
Patricia Moulton spoke on how 
the resort will begin moving for- 
ward. Unfortunately for 
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al Bill Sorrell, Secretary of Commerce Pa- 
tricia Moulton, and Commissioner of the 
Department of Financial Regulation Su- 
san Donegan, summarized the allegations 
and spoke of the impact on the Northeast 
Kingdom. 

Governor Shumlin first outlined the 
events under investigation, followed by 
Bill Sorrell who went over the legal alle- 


the investors, only a portion of EB-5 
projects will become a reality if allega- 
tions are true. However, only EB-5 proj- 
ects involved with Jay Peak will be affect- 
ed. Moulton advises that investors in Jay 
Peak related projects should continue to 
file appropriate petitions for citizenship 
status, and each will be considered on a 
case-by-case basis. The state’s first concern 


is the people working at Jay Peak resort. 
As of now, the resort will remain open as 
Stenger and Quiros face state and federal 
ligations. 

Michael Goldberg, the court appoint- 
ed attorney responsible for Jay Peak Re- 
sort and Q Burke Hotel, told VPR that 
he is “meeting with two very high end ho- 
tel chains that are extremely interested in 
buying Q Burke Hotel.” Q Burke Hotel 
is currently set to open this upcoming fall 
and Goldberg continued to tell VPR that 
he will be “dropping the ‘Q’ in Q Burke, 
which stands for Ariel Quiros.” Goldberg 
and Governor Shumlin have both stated 


that Jay Peak will remain open amid the 


current fraud allegations. 

Reilly Dillon, ’16, has been skiing at 
the resort for three years. He became the 
Jay Peak representative at St. Michael's 

this year, and said that even if he 


6 knew about these allegations in the 
qd ga 
Se fall, he would have still bought a sea- 


son pass to the resort. Dillon prefers Jay 
Peak to other mountains in the area be- 
cause it’s “[The] cheapest pass for the best 
mountain.” Although the resort has been 
under scrutiny recently, Dillion said the 
incident, “has not changed my opinion 
on Jay. It will always be the best moun- 
tain and best kept secret in Vermont.” 
He skied at Jay Peak for the seventh an- 
nual Gaper Day, after these allegations 
were made, and said “Obviously no one 
is proud or happy it happened but with 


that said people are determined to keep 


Jay the way that it has always been.” 
Steve Wright, the current gener- 
al manager at Jay Peak Resort, met 
with Scott Wheeler, the host of the 
Northeast Kingdom Voice, last week 
to discuss the current situation a Jay 
Peak and the the future of the resort. 
Wright, who just finished his twelfth 
winter at Jay Peak said a resort manage- 
ment company out of Kansas City has 


begun working with the resort after the — 


fraud scandal. According to Wright, 
this management group has a lot of ex- 
perience working with larger assets like 
Jay Peak and Burke. 
“There’s a lot to look forward to 
and I think that as people start to re- 
alize that the optic goes from negative 
to positive,” Wright told Wheeler. He 
continued to explain that they have a big 
summer ahead of them with close to 70 
weddings booked from May 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, three music festivals at the resort 
and a hockey tournament or clinic every 
weekend for the next three weeks. Wright 
finished off his interview by saying that 
he is “really thankful for the amount of 
support” he and the mountain have re- 
ceived in the past weeks. 
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While most of the community 
is aware of this upcoming change, 
questions and rumors are still aris- 
ing regarding the potential loss or 
relocation of some of students’ most 
beloved offices and services. Here is 
a roundup of what to expect for the 
fall, in terms of each of North Cam- 
pus’ halls and facilities: 


Purtil, Hamel, and Linnehan Resi- 
dential Halls: 

The halls will not be used next se- 
mester, and have been removed from 
the room selection process. Howev- 
er, the decision has been made to put 
them on hold for use of extra hous- 
ing if needed, which would result in 
one of the three halls being used. 


Turtle Underground: 

Turtle Underground, the weekend 
music venue where student bands 
and affiliates can perform, will move 
to an undecided location. Turtle 
Underground Co-President, Paddy 
Donnelly, °17, said an ideal location 
would be the Recreation room in 
the basement of Alumni, which had 
previously been occupied by Student 
Health Services before their reloca- 
tion to the Bergeron center at the 
start of this year. “It seems to have 
the capacity needed, we just need the 
administration to give us the OK,” 
said Donnelly. 


Sloane Dining Hall: 

Sloane Dining Hall’s last day was 
Thursday, April 27. The popular 
dining hall, which offered restau- 
rant-style fare and service will not 
reopen next year due to the severe 
drop in student population on the 
premises. All of Sloane’s staff will 
be relocated to Alliot’s Green Moun- 
tain Dining Room. Dining Services 
General Manager Brian Roper said 
that he will reutilize all of Sloane’s 
resources to focus on all students 
rather than the 50 or 60 that dined 
at Sloane just a few nights a week. 
As for replacing Sloane’s dining hall, 
St. Michael’s has looked into alter- 
native dining options. According to 
Roper, although there is no current 
space available for another dining 
hall, Alliot will need renovation in 
upcoming years, which may open up 
a possibility for a separate, private 
dining location. “It was definite- 
ly a very unique space for a college 
campus...a niche kind of cool spot. 
I’ve worked on a lot of campuses and 
haven’t seen a space like that,” said 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE ARCHIVES 
At a mock funeral for JFK in 1963, Air Force ROTC pallbearers standing at attention 
around a casket covered with an American flag. They are in the gym on north campus 
and people are seated in the background. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE ARCHIVES 
Students take exams in North Campus Gym during the 1950s-1960s. 
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Karla Clithero,’16, Tom Demarais,’17, and Judson Browning, 17, work on their Envi- 
ronmental Art class’ final project which builds a garden to protect the roots of the tree 
behind them on Tuesday. 








left of North? 


Roper, “It wasn’t our choice, it’s just 
a matter of the changing campus dy- 
namics.” 


Sloane Art Department: 

Sloane Art Department will re- 
main at its current location accord- 
ing to Brian Lee, Assistant Dean of 
Students, which is in the best in- 
terest of the department, according 
to Will Mentor, Associate Professor 
of Fine Arts. “We love Sloane. It’s 
an old building and we can make 
a mess. Art production is messy 
by definition.” He stresses the fact 
that when students are working in 
one designated space, it can enrich 
students’ experiences in making art 
and expand their notion of what art 
is. “Having all of the classes in the 
same building is important because 
students can roam around and look 
at other students’ art. When you set 
up for a painting, you can leave your 
stuff here. When you have to set up 
and take down [your work], you're 
taking away from your learning. You 
have your painting space and that’s 
yours for the semester. Our rooms 
are dedicated to the classes that oc- 
cur in them.” According to Men- 
tor, as long as there is a safe mode 
of transportation provided at the 
time of the courses for students, the 
Sloane Art Department will be able 
to stay put. 


Saint Michael’s Bus Shuttle: 

Transportation to and from North 
Campus will be provided for Ethan 
Allen residents as well as other stu- 
dents who will access North Cam- 
pus. The current bus shuttle system 
will not be continued, although exact 
details for transportation have not 
been decided on yet. Saint Michael’s 
College will expect students to use 
CCTA bus services in addition to 
the transportation St. Michael’s will 
provide. 


Office of Sustainability: 

The Office of Sustainability will 
remain at its current location, build- 
ing 1410 located behind the North 
Campus halls. 


Ethan Allen Apartments: 

The Ethan Allen Apartments will 
be in use next semester and were 
made available for selection during 
the housing process. Students who 
choose to live on North Campus will 
reside at the apartments. 
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urbulant legislative session dissolves 
opes of cannabis commercialization 








By Rebecca Clark 
Staff Writer 


With Tuesday’s rejection of vari- 
ous versions of a bill to legalize the 
possession and sales of commercial 
cannabis, the Vermont legislature will 
open a special commission to exam- 
ine the issues surrounding full legal- 
ization. St. Michael’s College will still 
prohibit the use of marijuana on cam- 
pus, even if the $.241 bill to legalize 
recreational use in Vermont is passed. 

The bill was originally passed on 
Feb. 25 by the Vermont Senate to al- 
low for a regulated market for mari- 
juana and limited home growing. The 
Judiciary Committee in the Vermont 
House of Representatives altered the 
bill to focus solely on a regulated 
market, narrowly passing the bill by 
a vote of 6-5 on April 8. Then, the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
altered and passed the bill on April 
15, allowing an adult over the age of 
21 to grow up to two plants in their 
home with a license, but not legaliz- 
ing the possession of marijuana. The 
bill is currently being viewed by the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

If the bill is passed in any way, 
a Conference Committee comprised 
of three senators and three represen- 
tatives will come together to form a 


compromise. “There is a sense of in- 
evitability for the legalization of mar- 
ijuana,” said Matt Simon, the legisla- 
tive analyst for the Marijuana Policy 
Project. “Either way is a step in the 
right direction.” 

When Colorado legalized recre- 
ational marijuana in 2012, it was lim- 
ited to adults over the age of 21. Oth- 
er restrictions prohibit driving under 
the influence of marijuana, smoking 
on public grounds, and excessive 
home growing without a license. 


substance on St. Michael’s campus 
due to the federal classification of the 
drug, said Doug Babcock, director of 
Public Safety. “Because it is federally 
illegal and there is money associated 
with compliance with certain federal 
acts, the college isn’t necessarily going 
to be able to adopt a policy that allows 
marijuana on campus,” Babcock said. 

Even if the federal government were 
to reclassify marijuana, legalizing the 
drug, St. Michael’s would still have 


the substance banned on campus. The 


S e There is a sense of inevitability for the 
legalization of marijuana.” 
-Matt Simon, legislative analyst for the 


Colleges, however, have the ability 
to make rules of their own. With the 
legalization of recreational marijuana, 
Colorado College in Colorado Springs 
decided to proceed with banning the 
substance on campus grounds. “Al- 
though the new law permits the use 
and possession of marijuana under 
Colorado law, it does not affect Col- 
orado College’s ability to set the stan- 
dards for student conduct,” said the 
student guide of the college- 

Cannabis would still be a banned 


Marijuana Policy Project 


tobacco and smoke-free policy, which 
is scheduled to be effective Sept. 1, 
2016 would include marijuana, said 
Babcock. © 

“We would have to develop a struc- 
ture around enforcing it as a policy 
violation,” said Babcock. The viola- 
tions would be treated along the same 
guidelines as alcohol. 

The importance of educating the 
students on campus of the policies 
and their enforcement is most im- 
portant, according to Jeff Vincent, 





~ PHOTO BY ANNA STE. MARIE 
The lawn of the Vermont Statehouse is dusted with snow on Feb. 5. During the 2016 legislative session, both the House and Senate experienced turbulance with drafting and voting on 
various versions of a bill to change Vermont's standing on cannabis legalization and decriminalization. 


assistant dean of students. The code 
of conduct is not going to change. “It 
is probably actually just going to add 
some more language around that dif- 
ferential so that students are aware,” 
Vincent said. ane: 
There would also be many edu- 
cational events about marijuana and 
other drug use. Everyone at Student 


Life, the Office of Community Stan- 


dards and Student Conduct, and the 
Bergeron Wellness Center would 
work together to provide this educa- 
tion, Vincent explained. 

Those in Vermont who are in fa- 
vor of legalization say the substance is 
already as obtainable as alcohol. The 
money the state would receive from 
a regulated market would go towards 
substance abuse, 
and education, said Matt Simon. Ad- 
vocates argue that legalizing marijua- 
na would be a proactive approach to 
the drug problem and would fund the 
research to better understand mari- 
juana. 

Others believe legalization of mar- 
ijuana would lead to commercializa- 
tion. Marijuana would be advertised 
as fun, minimizing the harm and in- 


creasing the availability. We do not 


know enough about the drug, said 
SEE CANNABIS, PAGE 4 
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SLAM backs custodial union: 
A resignation sparks discussion 


By Karianne Shetter 
and Anna Ste. Marie 
Executive Editor and Managing Editor 


Students passing through Dion Student 
Center on their way to Sunday dinner last 
weekend were handed bread and roses by 
members of the campus organization Stu- 
dent Labor Action Movement (SLAM). The 
display sought to recognize International 
Worker's Day, an annual holiday celebrated 
on May 1. 

In addition to the bread and roses, which 
represent a political slogan coined by Rose 
Schneiderman, students were handing out 
copies of a resignation letter from a recent St. 
Michael's custodian, and asking passersby to 
sign a petition, which will be, presented to 
the president and administration “with the 
intention of showing that the students and 
St. Michael's community demand a response 
to the resignation letter and that the voices 
of custodial union stewards be taken seriously 
and treated with respect,” according to Xan- 
der Shaw, ’16, an active member of SLAM. 

The custodian who wrote the resigna- 
tion letter, Walter Reed, gave his two-week 
notice to St. Michael’s on April 3. His letter 
has since been distributed across campus — 
slipped under office doors, strewn about the 
St. Edmund's lobby, and posted and shared 
widely on Facebook. 

In the letter, Reed, a nine-year employee 

and daytime supervisor, cited disagreements 

“with both management style and the han- 

dling of employees, adding that he could 

not “conscientiously lower [his] personal and 

professional standards to the practices [he is] 
expected to adhere to. 

“| prefer to lead by being a mentor and by 
example, not by harassment and bullying,” 
Reed wrote. “I strive to encourage respect 
amongst staff members, not fear and retali- 
ation. I cannot continue to work in an envi- 
ronment where there is no respect for me or 
anyone else.” 

According to union stewards Graham 
Lebel and Pratit Gurung, these actions are 
recurring and have not been addressed ade- 
quately. One issue they both emphasized was 
that quality assurance (QA) checks are used 
as a harassment tool, alleging that shift man- 
agers are pressured by upper management to 
never give custodians a perfect score on these 
periodic assessments and to harshly scrutinize 
flaws in the custodians’ work, such as smudg- 
es left on windows. “In an ordinary situation, 
that’s something you could kind of brush off, 
but it just turns into a whole event for harass- 
ment,” Lebel said. 

Other issues Lebel and Gurung found 
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impermissible include: harsh reprimands, an 
exclusive workplace culture, being secretly 
surveilled by management, and being yelled 
at for union activism. Reed’s letter also. 
alleges that he has heard coworkers 
called “pervert” and “useless ~~~ 
lesbian.” 

The union 
has 10 days after 
a collective bar- 
gaining contract 
violation is com- 
mitted to file a 
grievance. In 
the _ situation 
of the alleged 
wrongful ter- 
mination of 
an employ- 


week extension 
period to file 

a grievance, _ 
according to 
Jim Farrington, : 
associate direc- 
tor of facilities 
at St. Michael’s 
As of Monday, 
the last permissible 
day to file a grievance, | 
they had not done so. 
Until a formal grievance is ™ 
filed, the administration can- 
not address or correct the custodial 
managements alleged wrongdoings. “I’m 
very unsure about exactly what they want 
changed — unless they want to circumvent 
going through the proper [grievance] proce- 
dures,” Farrington said. 

The St. Michael’s custodians formed a 
union in 2012, leveraged by pay freezes, 
switching health plans, inconsistent pension 
contributions, and communication woes, ac- 
cording to a 2012 news story in the weekly 





- paper, Seven Days. 


Reed's resignation letter also indicates these 
issues have not been mitigated adequately. 
“One of the reasons we organized the union 
to begin with to try to address all the issues 
that he highlighted in his [resignation] letter 
and they have not been addressed very well,” 
Lebel said. 

The Vermont Workers’ Center expressed 
solidarity with the union by sharing SLAM’s 
Facebook post about Reed’s resignation letter 
and encouraged others to take action. 

“The administration has very little respect 
for the folks who do some of the most crucial 
work maintaining the campus and taking 


care of the facilities,” said Matt Mc- , 
Grath, co-director of Vermont Work- r 


ers Center said. , 
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According to Mc- 
Grath, unions are a way to 
ensure that workers receive 
the respect they receive, in 
a conceptual notion but 
also in a tangible notion 
that translates to salaries, 
benefits, and incentives to 
do good work. Since pow- 
er and money are at stake, 
“Ultimately the administra-, 
tion would love to break 
up the union,” McGrath 
said. 

Although concerns 
about this nature of disre- 
spect has not been brought 
forward by other areas of 
campus, Shaw and SLAM said 
that they believe all students, faculty and 
staff should be concerned. 

“When everyone in our campus commu- 
nity feels that their dignity is upheld, work 
is respected, and they can live with healthy 
mind and body -- our community thrives,” 
Shaw said. 
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Graham Lebel, 
union steward, 
carries bags 
of trash from 
Ryan Hall to 
the dumpster 
on May 2. 


CANNABIS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


Margo Austin, a licensed alcohol and 
drug counselor, and “legalizing it gives 
a healthy perception to the younger 
generations.” 

Since the substance would still 
be banned from campus, the director 
of Personal Counseling Kathy Butts 
does not think it will have much ef- 
fect on the students at the college. 
Those who use marijuana will con- 
tinue to use it, said Butts, but she 
worries about taking away the taboo 
of the substance with legalization. 

Butts runs groups for students who 
get in trouble for substance use. She 
recalls, “In the group they were hes- 
itant to talk about [marijuana], but 
they were fine talking about drinking.” 

Drinking is seen as a social norm, 
whereas marijuana is not. However, 
people still use it as a social lubricant, 
said Butts. Many people use marijuana 
to lower their social anxiety, making it 
easier for them to talk to others. Butts 
urges people to deal with this anxiety 
in healthier ways, using the situations 
as opportunities for growth. It allows 
people to practice important skills, 
said Butts. 

Austin recognizes a problem oc- 

curring with marijuana use within 
schools. Marijuana is accounting for 
about 90 percent of the one-on-one 
counseling sessions she has. Children 
are able to bring marijuana in their 
backpacks or leave school property 
to smoke marijuana. “It is much less 
noticeable if a student is under the 
influence of marijuana than alcohol,” 
Austin said, which makes it harder to 
enforce. 
“In the big picture Vermont will ab- 
solutely end prohibition,” said Matt 
Simon. Yet despite the possibility of 
statewide change, institutional policies 
will remain unwavering. 
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Sexual assault reported 
in 300s townhouse 


By Kathryn Miyahira 
and Paul Detzer 
Features & Lifestyle Editor 
and News Editor 


In the twilight hours between April 


23 and 24 on St. 
Michael’s Col- 
lege campus, a 
male student 
allegedly sexu- 
ally assaulted a 
female student 
in a 300’s town- 
house. The ex- 
act time of the incident is unclear due 
to the lack of keycard access and secu- 
rity cameras, when compared to the 
suites and dorms, said Doug Babcock, 
director of Public Safety on campus. 
The incident was reported Tues- 
day, April 26, and the male student 
has since been identified, Babcock 





said. On the same night as the inci- 


dent, Cinderella Saturday, an event 
by the Communication for Social 
Good class, took place. The event's 
main purpose was to increase aware- 
ness of sexual assault, which typically 
happens between the hours of 12 a.m. 
and 2 a.m. During that two hour time 
span, the class invited women only to 
leave their parties and gather in the 
gym for pizza and games. 

“When my group had the idea 
originally, we imagined all girls on 
campus would get up and leave what- 
ever party they were at right at mid- 
night, leaving boys wondering where 
they went,” said Natalie Moore, 717, 
one of the students in the social good 
class. “I think even though we didn’t 
get a majority of women at St. Mike’s 
to come, a lot of people on campus 
heard about the event, and we sparked 
conversation about consent and sex- 


ual assault. And if we reached just a 
few people with our message, there 
is value in those few impressions we 
made.” 

“The college has taken steps to en- 


sure the safety of our community and 
support everyone involved,” said the 
email from the Office of Public Safe- 
ty on April 28, the following Thurs- 
day. Following the report of a sexual 
assault, Title IX coordinator, Michael 
J. New, collaborating with the Vice 
President of Student Affairs, Dawn 
Ellinwood, is responsible for facili- 
tating the investigation and adjudica- 
tion of sexual misconduct and related 
retaliation complaints. According to 
the US Department of Justice, “Title 
IX is a comprehensive federal law that 
prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of sex in any federally funded educa- 
tion program or activity.” 

Babcock said that the majority 
of sexual assaults are committed by 
someone the victim knows. “A lot of 
people have this’ idea that people are 
jumping out from behind bushes; this 
isn't the vast majority of sexual as- 
saults. This [Title IX] process helps 
address the greyer areas,” Babcock 
said. 

Babcock said that their methods 
of investigation aim to avoid re-vic- 
timization of the complainant. “Our 


process [in dealing with sexual as-. 


sault] involves all of the elements of 
Title IX, the Clery Act, the Violence 


1 ESIDENCE HAL 
OPENING FALL 2016 : 


Against Women Act, and Family Edu- 
cational Rights and Privacy Act (FER- 
PA). We have a system and obligation 

to support both people until a verdict 


is reached. Part of the process is to 


not further trau- 


A lot of people have this idea that people ™2*2 the victim. 
are jumping out from behind bushes; this 
isn’t the vast majority of sexual assaults.” 

-Doug Babcock, director of Public aul 


to review and ex- 
pand our outreach 


pus community — 
with a focus a 
education and prevention. | We need 


to be continually vigilant, partner 
with the campus community and re- 


double our efforts to prevent sexual — 

assault at SMC,” said Michael New, — * 

vice president of human resources. 
“Sexual assault is an issue on every 


college campus, and one of our major 


goals is to use education and outreach — 


to prevent it from happening i in the 


first place, while also providing sup- 


port to those survivors who come for- 


ward to make a report,” said Cather- 


ine Welch, assistant dean of students 


and director of student life outreach 
and assessment. Welch explains that 
throughout the entire process, the — 
complainant and the respondent are — 
explained in detail the process and 
their rights, and offered on-campus 
as well as off-campus resources. “It. 
is our hope to be as transparent ser 
this process is possible.” 

Local police have not currently 
been included within investigation of _ 
the alleged sexual assault. Names of 


the complainant and the accused are 


being withheld in accordance with 
school policy and the Family Educa- 
tional Rights and Privacy Act (FER- 
PA). | 





“We continue coe. | 


efforts to the cam- 
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Out with the old 
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Goo. 


SMC drag show fills McCarthy Recital Hall 





As I have found myself on many other 
Wednesday evenings this semester, I am 
sitting at my desk, frustrated at the words 
_ in my head for taking so long to tell my 
fingertips which keys they should press. 
Except this time is different. Knowing 
that these are the last words I will pub- 
lish this semester, I feel a sense of finality. 
While the Defender is about to be put to 
rest for the summer, I can’t help but look 
at how far it has come from a year ago. 

“You can change everything and any- 
thing,” our advisors told us on the first 
day of class in the fall semester. And we 
did. The paper got a facelift, and so did its 
online counterpart. From debating fonts 
' to even discussing a change of name, 
nothing was off-limits. 

Story-wise, we worked hard to fill the 
pages with fresh content, and to update 
our online edition with new stories once 
a week. We reported the response of St. 
Michael’s to a student asking for clarifi- 
cation of credits with her Planned Parent- 
hood internship. We looked behind the 
scenes of various fine arts students who 
create with their hands and their minds. 
We tackled the changes in the housing 


MISSION STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael’ College, 
strive to create high quality journalism 
collected on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our campus by 
facilitating a forum for informative, en- 
lightening and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth. reporting, 
accurate storytelling and exceptional vi- 
suals, The Defender aims to profession- 
ally and ethically deliver the truth to our 


diverse audience. 








.ee IN with the 


structure, and we got up-close and per- 
sonal with the details of the shooting that 
happened right across the street. 

But being an editor means more than 
writing a story, filming a video, or design- 
ing a page. It is our job to not only recog- 
nize what is happening around us — on 
our campus, in our community — but to 
examine it. “Why does this story matter?” 
is a question we are constantly pressed to 
answer, and replies do not come easily. We 
not only are set as watchdogs representing 
the voice of St. Michael’s, we are peering 
behind the curtains of what makes up the 
canvas of our institution. 

As our eyes are trained upon the hap- 
penings of our community, it is impos- 


sible not to notice how the Defender is’ 


not the only part of our campus that was 
altered this year. At this time last year, 
Bergeron was the home of MJD majors, 
not the renovated Wellness Center. Stu- 
dents were eagerly looking forward to 
moving up to North Campus and were 
unworried about which dorm would be 
most cost effective for them. Neurosci- 


ence joined the list of majors, and a Peace 


Corps Prep program formed. And as the 





Interested in contributing to 
the Defender, but 
not sure where to start? 





Have a question, 
comment, concern, 
or story idea? 





Your voice will be heard 


news 


year draws to a close, we begin to say fare- 
well to the North Campus so many of us 
called home. 

Changes are constantly swirling 
around our campus, but often we let 
them happen without questioning why 
they are taking place, or even stopping 
to note the difference. But we should all 
ask ourselves, “Why does this matter? 
What do these changes mean for me, for 
us, for St. Michael’s?” We must examine 
our own surroundings vigilantly, other- 
wise, we will lose sight of where we are 
and how far we've come from where we 
started. 

When we return to St. Michael’s next 
year, we may not remember many of the 
changes our campus has seen. ‘There will 
be new stories for the Defender to report 
on. First year students will be unaware 
that St. Michael’s ever looked different 
than how they find it. But we carry those 
memories with us, because they are what 
make our experience so unique. 


KARIANNE SHETTER 
PRINT EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
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Tiananmen: A Generation Lost 


By Julianna Carvalho 
Staff Writer 


When Chinese soldiers and police of- 
ficers rampaged through the Tiananmen 
Square protests in the center of Beijing in 
1989 and began firing into the crowd, one 
student in the crowd was Fang Zheng, and 
that was the day he lost his legs. Nearly a 
million Chinese citizens, mostly students, 
were peacefully protesting for more de- 
mocracy and asking for the resignation 
of Chinese Communist Party leaders that 
they viewed as too repressive. 

Fang Zheng, 50, was a guest speaker at 
St. Michael’s College on April 20, 2016. 
Zheng, along with Professor Rowena He 
who acted as his translator and also at- 
tended the protest, recounted the event. 
Zheng described the events of that day to 
nearly 300 Saint Michael's students, facul- 
ty, and community members gathered in 
the McCarthy Recital Hall. Those gath- 
ered learned more about the event than 
many Chinese citizens ever will. Jeremy 
Mikaelson, a freshman who is enjoying 
his first year in America said, “I had nev- 
er heard about Tiananmen Square protest 
when I was in China.” 

During the early morning of June 4, 
1989 Zheng was just a student in the 
crowd. The first sign of something astray 
was the sound of an explosion, which he 
later learned was coline gas being fired by 
soldiers. As the students began to make 
their way out of the square, Zheng saw 
a girl fall, unable to stand because of the 
force of the crowd. As he helped her up 


and over a nearby guardrail, a military 
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tank crushed him. “The tanks were com- 
ing from behind so when I saw the tank it 
was already so close,” Zheng said. Zheng’s 
legs were completely severed, one just be- 
low the knee the other slightly above it. 
Zheng said that he survived only because 
of the help of other civilians who applied 
tourniquets to his legs and helped him to 
safety. 

In the days after the event Zheng, who 
was also a collegiate athlete, was hidden 
by his doctors from government officials 
who were interrogating others injured in 
the protest. When he was released from 
the hospital Zheng said that government 
officials told him to lie about how he was 
injured; to say that it was a car that ran 
him over, not a tank. Zheng refused and 
as a result his school refused to grant him 
his diploma. Zheng said that even know- 
ing the outcome of the protest, “I think 
that I would still do it because there is a 
long desire to express yourself and for free 
speech and I’ve always had that desire.” 

Professor Rowena He had a similar 
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Professor Rowena He and Fang Zheng speak to the St. Michael’s community about Tian- 


anmen Square. 

appearing in her eyes as she addressed 
the crowd in McCarthy. In the days after 
the protest a school official told her that 
if she did not remove her black armband 
of mourning that “no one could protect 
her.” She, like many students, was afraid 


ggre clearest difference is that in China 
people are afraid of the government and 
in America the government is afraid of its 


people!” 


-Fang Zheng, 


survivor of the Tiananmen Square protest, 


experience after the protest. “I learned to 
lie in order to survive,” she said with tears 
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Students approach Professor Rowena He and Fang Zheng after their presentation in 


McCarthy Recital Hall. 


1989 


that if they told the truth they would be 


sent to prison. The girl Zheng rescued re- 
fused to testify on his behalf because of 
this fear. 

Zheng said that he was drawn to the 
protest out of “a desire for anti-corrup- 
tion, free speech and free press.” The trig- 
ger for the protest was the death of Hu 
Yaobang, a high-ranking political leader. 
Yaobang was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party's liberal wing and was a strong 
advocate for the government reaching a 
compromise with the students. Yaobang 
was forced by other government officials 
to resign from office in 1987 and release a 
self-deprecating statement. 

Another political leader that was on the 
side of the students was Zhao Ziyang, the 
Premier, or political leader of the time. 
He was on the student's side and strongly 
against a military crackdown. Zheng said 
“he did not want to be the Premier to or- 
der his army to fire on his own people.” 


As a result he ended up losing his job as 
the country’s top leader and was put un- 
der house arrest for the rest of his life. 
While the Tiananmen Square protest 
was one of the most violent uses of mili- 


tary force in China's history, there was a — 


positive impact. While China doesn’t in- 


clude the Tiananmen Protest in its school 


curriculum, the protest has left its mark 
on the hearts of many Chinese citizens. 


Zheng said that, “After the crackdown _ 


many Chinese no longer have any illu- 
sions towards the government. Before the 
people were still hoping they would re- 


form but afterwards many people no lon- ~ 


ger trust or believe in the government.” 
As to why the Chinese government feels 
the need to hide their actions from their 


citizens, Mikaelson said, “I think they — 


want to control people’s minds.” 

The protest also had a strong effect 
across the globe, initiating the collapse of 
other Communist blocks specifically in 
eastern Europe. “There's something guns 
and tanks can’t crush,” said He, “the hu- 
man spirit.” 

For many American students there 
was a sense of shock as they listened to 
Zheng’s story. “I couldn't believe how the 
Chinese government could blatantly lie 
to their citizens and how so much of it 
was covered up,” said sophomore Emily 
Shamshack. Zheng said “The clearest dif- 
ference [between the Chinese government 
and the American government] is that in 
China people are afraid of the govern- 
ment and in America the government is 
afraid of its people!” 











By Kelsey Bode 
Features & Lifestyle Editor 


It took forever to figure out what to 
get my friend for graduation. I wanted 
it to be something personal, something 
useful. Then my suitemate Lydia sug- 
gested: 

“Why don’t you make a blanket?” 

She and my other suitemates all cro- 
chet or knit regularly. I'd been the single 
non-crafty outlier since we moved into 
Pontigny Hall in August. But she was 
right-- it seemed like the perfect present. 

So one night I found myself holding a 
plastic hook in my left hand and yarn in 
my right as Lydia patiently showed me 
how to crochet. It felt awkward --like 
“wrestling an octopus,” in the words of 
Kristen Hindes, the faculty advisor for 
the knitting club at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. But, like so many college students 
in recent years, I was soon hooked. With 
each stitch, as the hook dipped and glid- 
ed in and out of stitches, my motions 
became smoother and more precise, and 
my stress levels slipped away. 

It seems fitting that I write this as 
April, National Stress Awareness month, 
comes to a close. It’s been a long, tense 
month for many a college student as the 
semester winds down. In the Craft Yarn 
Council’s 2014 tracking study, 85 per- 
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cent of the 3,100 crocheters and knitters 
who were surveyed said that knitting 
and/or crochet reduced stress. 

“I would definitely say that it’s a 
stress reliever,” said Hindes. “One of 
the things that I like is especially, in this 
Netflix and binge-watching age, if I’m 
re-watching a show, knitting is the per- 
fect activity. At least you're being pro- 
ductive. Creative.” 

For some people it’s painting, for 
other’s it’s dance, and for some, the fi- 
ber arts are the place to get creative, and 
clear the mind. Creating something out- 
side of the context of school and work, 
something that is not too demanding, 
allows for creative expression and a 
calmness of mind that a lot of students 


crave. 


“I think in regards to stress relief I 
equate it to drawing,” said knitter Julia 
Hughes *17 “So if I’m feeling stressed 
out I will pick up some colored pencils 
or I will pick up my knitting needles.” 

What's different about the fabric arts 
is that it’s a leisure activity, but a pro- 
ductive one. The blanket I was making 
grew from nothing to something bigger 
than myself-- wliterally. Feeling the soft, 
cushy yarn I'd chosen, watching it be- 
come a cozy blanket that I knew I had 
created, was addictive. 

Like a good book, a creative project 
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can be consuming, in a way that quiets 
the mind, maybe even soothes the soul. 
“T always feel like I won't stop until I fin- 
ish it,” said crocheter Brianna Brady ’16. 
“It’s sort of like when you're two-thirds 
of the way through a really good book, 
and youre like, well now I have to just 
like go and finish it because I’m really 
close to the end.” 

“The fact that it’s the same stitch over 
and over, youre making the same mo- 
tion, it’s like a pattern, and you're mov- 
ing,” said Brady. “I also like running for 
a lot of the same reasons I think, because 
it’s moving and it’s a pattern. I’m focused 
on something, but not something that’s 
drainig my brain.” 

Brady also drew a parallel to crochet- 
ing and meditation. For the same rea- 
son that the fabric arts can be stress-re- 
lieving, some students find that it helps 
to keep their mind focused in a lecture 
setting. For cross-stitcher, knitter, and 
crocheter Hannah Thistle ’17 she finds 
herself using the fiber arts to focus in 
lecture-based classes, but it depends on 
the professor and course content. “It’s a 
good way to keep your hands busy, espe- 
cially because I learn better by listening” 
said Thistle, who regularly cross-stitches 
in her lecture-based courses. She equates 
her penchant for cross-stitching, cro- 
cheting, and knitting in class to doo- 
dling. “Doodling is a lot better than 
daydreaming,” said Thistle. “That’s what 
this is kind of like —doodling. Only, it’s 
a little more productive.” 

It certainly felt productive once my 
hands had gotten used to the rhythm of 
the hook and the yarn stitching togeth- 








PHOTOS BY SARAH HASELTON 
Below: Brianna Brady, ’16, breaks out in 
laughter as she layers up and shows off her 
crochet peices. 
Left: Hannah Thistle, ’17, points to her first 
cross-stitch pocket, a map of Denmark. On 
her right lies a scarf she knit, on her left an 
elaborate cross-stitched illustration. 





er, row after row. Toward the end, it felt 
almost like I had crocheted myself into 
a little cocoon over the past few weeks, 
with the huge, weighty blanket sprawled 
across my lap, over my legs, past my feet. 
Between myself, the hook, and the yarn, 
my mind had found a place to rest. I was 
no longer the non-crafty suitemate, and 
I knew what I'd been missing out on. By 
working up the yarn I'd worked out a lot 
of stress and created the right gift for my 
friend. Once the blanket was done, my 
hands were still. Quiet. 

Let’s just say it wasn’t long until I got 
my hands on some more yarn. 


Itching to start 
stitching? 





: Interested in learning to knit or 
crochet? Brady and Hughes recom- 
mend Youtube tutorials to learn both 


| knitting and crochet techniques. 


Recommended Youtube Tutorials: 


-“How to Crochet A Baby Blanket 

for Beginners: Candy Afghan” by The 
Crochet Crowd. 
-“How to Crochet a Beginner's Infinity 
Scarf” by ExpressionFiberArts. 
-ExpressionFiberArts also has several 
beginner knitting videos on Youtube. 


For more information: The Craft Yarn 
Council has an online website with 
helpful visuals and information on 
knitting and crocheting at craftyarn- 


council.com. 


By Kaylee Sullivan 
Contributing Writer 


That scary, nerve-wracking, far far 
away place that we never thought would 
actually be here, is here. Graduation 
month has crept up on us, sending 
emotions in scattered directions. While 
the stress continues to seep through our 
bodies in the last weeks of classes and 
finals, soon enough senior week will be 
upon the class of 2016, where one last 


Hometown: : Rockland, MA 
Major: ‘Theatre/Music_ oe 


Plans: I'll be acting with Saint 
Michael's Playhouse, the fealty 
Summer Stock Theatre on campus. 

I'll also be working as the Compa- 
ny a for the Playhouse. — 


Why: I was hired after doing oe 
yearlong internship with the ee - 
house. 
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Last call: Seniors don’ 
go home but they can’t stay here 


hoorah will accumulate into a celebra- 
tion of not only the past four years as 
students at St. Michael’s, but also all of 
the years of hard work that led up to 
getting here. 

In four years, we have accomplished 
what people from all over the world 
strive for, a college degree. We’ve had our 
share of late nights both in the library 
and the threes, we've endured more 
Alliot meals than we may have wished 
for, and we've made friendships that we 
will continue to cherish. Through all of 
our adventures, triumphs, and probably 


lans: | have, a ae lag 

ith the American Cancer Society 
for the summer and thenIhave 
been applying to lab tech es 
in the Boston area. 


y: I wanted to gain more 
xperience with different fields of 
biology before going to grad school 
because I don't know ame I want 

o study. 


a few mistakes, we began to call a place 
that was once completely strange to us, 
our home. ~ 

There’s no doubt that many seniors 
will miss the things that made St. Mi- 
chael’s home, including friends, profes- 
sors, teammates and coaches, and clubs, 
but there’s also no doubt that there is 
an incredible amount of hope for the 
future. 

Being a senior automatically puts you 
in the boat of being asked the dreadful 
question, “What are you doing after _ 
graduation?” The Defender contributed 


12 


have to 


to this feared scenario by sending out a 
survey to current seniors. Their answers 
and anecdotes to the dreaded question 
represent a bittersweet ending to under- 
grad, but an encouraging beginning ce 
life postgrad. 


Kaylee Sullivan is a senior media stud- 


ies, journalism, and digital arts major. 


with a psychology minor. Originally 


from Rhode Island, she will be staying — 
in the Burlington area post-graduation. 
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By Jamison Major A i 
Staff Writer 
As warmer weather approaches, 
mountains clear of snow, hikers, moun- 
tain bikers, and climbers alike look forward to. 
hitting the trails. The St. Michael’s College Wilderness 
Program offers a variety of outdoor activities throughout _ 
the summer months for all skill levels, ranging from kayaking to 
overnight backpacking. For newbies to the mountains, or weathered 
forest folk, it’s important to brush up on proper trail etiquette and useful ° ° h 
tips for being in the mountains in the summer. H OW to h e| p mM al ntal nN t e 
Leave No Trace : 7 | d h | | h 
“Pack in, pack out is a big part of hiking,” said Todd Wright, director of wilderness an while €XPp Orin g t e 
programs at St. Michael’s. Taking all trash, even apple cores and banana peels, ‘is im- , 4 
portant even if they are considered biodegradable. “Apples and bananas arent native to W. | d h 
Vermont, so they won't be broken down very quickly,” Wright said. — € rn € S S t S S U m m e r 
Farrah Fatemi, assistant professor of environmental studies, that the idea of Leave No Trace? 
is key: pick up trash, take waste products with you, generally leave the trail better than it was 
before you got there. Take everything, even waste and toilet paper. “50,000 people hike Mount 
Mansfield every summer and if everyone wees s the bathroom oe leaves their waste products and 
toilet paper, it would be a mess.” : 
ns i Your Bue 


Instructor Shawn Roseen, ’18, said ae your distance it in mountain bikir 
front of you, and it could be hard to stop in time.” o 


Trail Widening 


Memorial Day,” says Wee 








Tips from trail bla von 


Know your trail. “T’ve heard of some 7 students who | 









level, so oe are pe id Ren 
¢ For overnight trips, pack: temperature appropriate oe bag, a bear bag to keep foo 
low effort foods are essential because you don’t want to neds a y meal when 


Sua does go wrong, someone keane where to find. you. . 
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Beyond the boundaries: 


_ Professor presents the bold and bizarre with postmodern dance course 


wl eT sr, & 


By Christina Friml 
Managing Editor 


As I stroll with Professor Pauline 
Jennings from the dance studio in Ross 
Sports Center towards the middle of cam- 
pus, I propose my final project for her cre- 
ative dance class. It would involve using a 
mud pile to create visual art on pavement 
as I perform a variety of movements on 
a stretch of sidewalk. I mention that I’m 
not sure how easily mud will be to create 
with. Just as I speak the words, she takes 
a bottle of water from her bag and pours 
it in the nearest plot of dirt on our path, 
fingerpainting along the pavement with- 
out hesitation. 

I get the feeling this is typical con- 
versation for Jennings, who is wrapping 
up her first year teaching dance at St. Mi- 
chael’s College. She has previously taught 
at colleges and universities in California, 
Arizona, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, and even Austria. “T love helping 
people get that natural high that comes 
from seeing something they crafted 
work—or not work. To see it happening.” 

Her two-credit course, “Creative 


- Dance” attracts students across all majors. 
Jennings, who establishes a first-name 


basis with her students, says she aims to 
increase students’ awareness of what their 
bodies are capable of communicating 
through shape and motion, to provide 
a deeper appreciation for contemporary 
dance as an art form, and instigate the de- 
sire to participate in creative acts. 

“Pauline’s class is hard to describe,” 
says Emily Schuchman, ’18, who is cur- 
rently in the course. “She does an amazing 
job creating a fun and safe environment 
to explore your creative side.” 

Each week, students must perform a 
dance using specific practices and meth- 
ods used in some of the most experimen- 


tal and nontraditional professional dance 


pieces in the modern world. These meth- 
ods include dancing to spoken word in- 
stead of music, or going out into public 
and integrate audience members into con- 
trolling or affecting their movements--a 
technique called “emergent” dance. 

Lance Jandreau, °18, took Creative 
Dance this semester in order to fulfill his 
artistic experience credit, but soon real- 
ized how much he enjoyed the class.“ I 
realized how flexible Pauline was with al- 
lowing us to be very creative.” He clutches 
a bundle of foam pool noodles, which he 
explain are part of his final dance: an in- 
teractive, emergent piece, which will take 
place in the center of campus. “It’s a good 
break from all the usual classes. I get to 
just go in there and act myself, and do 
whatever I like to do.” 


Jennings was first captivated by mod- 
ern dance from watching Madonna be- 
fore her discovered adoration of cubism, 
dissonant music, and conceptual chore- 
ographer, Paul Taylor, flung her into the 
world of postmodern dance. 

“I prefer work that leaves me with 
lingering questions,” she says. 
Jennings earned her bachelor’s degree at 
Pennsylvania State University, where she 
fluctuated between a handful of majors, 
long avoiding committing to her true pas- 
sion for reasons of practicality until she 
finally decided on pursuing an interdisci- 


_plinary art major.“I realized my [interest 


in dance] outweighed any sort of success 
or financial future I had.” 

Since then, Jennings received her 
M.EA. in dance choreography and perfor- 
mance from Mills College, and has cho- 
reographing and performing postmodern 
dance around the globe. “It’s interesting 
doing the same interactive installation 
throughout the world,” Jennings said, 
commenting that she found the audiences 
in the Czech Republic to be very involved 
while Italy was more reserved. : 

Jennings moved to Vermont with her 
husband six years ago from San Francis- 
co for a change. Aside from both of them 
teaching, (Clute teaches digital media at 
Johnson State College) the couple co-di- 
rect a San Fransisco-based dance compa- 
ny, called Double Vision, which began in 
2003. | 

Jennings says she is still figuring out 
how to lead the company from the East 
Coast, and is having a difficult time find- 
ing her footing as a professional dancer in 
Vermont, but she’s optimistic about what 
the state has to offer. “The maker move- 
ment is growing tremendously as is an ex- 
perimental sound and visual art scene in 
Burlington. I’m really excited about lay- 
ing down more roots for Double Vision's 
work here.” 

The company produces stage perfor- 
mances involving contemporary dance, 
music and live action animation, and large 
scale interactive performances involving 
audience participation and collaborators 
from varied backgrounds. With five danc- 
ers and 30 to 40 interactive collaborators, 
the company aims to express contempo- 
rary society through performance. Most 
recently they have done a piece regarding 
the ever-growing presence of technology 
screens in our lives and how it is affecting 
person-to-person interaction. “I see a lack 
of spontaneity and face-to-face conver- 
sations, lack of touch,” says Jennings. To 
reflect this, her dancers rarely touch each 


other. When they do, it is brief-- never . 


making eye contact.“Everything I do, I 
believe, is a critique of modern society.” 
Double Vision co-director, Sean Clute, 
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Pauline Jennings, dance professor at Saint Michael’s College, leads her Creative Dance class in warmups 


on April 28. 


says that it is Jennings’ focus, intellect, 
and willingness to work hard that make 
her admired in her field.“Pauline thinks 
big and then finds the resources to real- 
ize an artistic vision. Myself, on the other 
hand, use the resources I have. For that 
reason, we usually have to meet halfway 
between ideal and pragmatic.” 

Outside of the studio, Jennings works 
closely with Dr. Robert Full, of the Inte- 
grative Biology department at UC Berke- 
ley to study movements of insects. “It’s 
my day job,” she proclaims, laughing. 
She recalled the job description looking 
for someone with movement experience, 
graphic design experience, and an inter- 
est in lizards and bugs. The lab takes an 
interdisciplinary approach to the study, 
involving not just biology and dance, but 
mathematics and engineering as well. “I 
expected to be there for 6 months and I’ve 
been there for 13 years.” 

“Insect movements are very disjointed 
and articulate, and desinent if you see it 
on a human.” 

This word- desinent--which keeps com- 
ing up in our conversation, is an adjective 
used to describe something that is aesthet- 
ically uncomfortable or unsatisfying to 
witness. It’s the, awkward, the unresolved, 
and something Jennings goes wild for. 

“Cockroaches are so amazingly inter- 
esting. They do acrobatics,” she says, ex- 
citedy. 

Most recently her studies have been 
on the Australian rodent, the jerboa, 
which moves in encrypted trajectory, or 
seemingly random patterns to avoid prey. 
“Then I think ‘how do I choreograph a 
piece where the movement is encrypted 
trajectory?” : 

Her movement analysis in the lab has 
even been used for big screen animation, 


including character movement in Pixar’s 
1998 film, “A Bug’s Life,” and 2008 film, 
“Kung Fu Panda.” 

Most recently, Jennings has been com- 

missioned to create a solo dance for cam- 
era work. The film Quartet, will premiere 
in San Francisco this fall. “It’s been a new 
and exciting experience to create a work 
exclusively for camera.” 
But as for now, Pauline is concluding her 
first full year in the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity. She anticipates additionally teach- 
ing at University of Vermont in the up- 
coming fall. 

“Putting oneself on display during 
weekly performance studies is really hard 
and I’m very aware of the fears that go 
along with that challenge,” Jennings said. 
“I love when students continuously rise 
to that challenge, and collectively form 
a cohesive, supportive and safe environ- 
ment for taking such risks. My hope is 
that students leave the class feeling like 
movement, creativity and risk-taking are 
relevant and even critical components of 
their future endeavors.” 

Which brings me back to our mud 
conversation. As we bounce the idea back 
and forth of creating a mud-art dance for 
my final project, the symbolism of it all 
grows more and more obvious to the both 
of us. It’s the first time I will be playing in 
mud since I was a child sitting in my front 
yard, and ironically enough, this dance 
would be performed on the last class day 
of my senior year of college. After four 
years of essay-writing, excessive studying, 
and research analyses, in the end there is 
mud. A certain humorous symbolism re- 
sides upon that “Ooh,” she remarks. Her 
beaming eyes show the true excitement of 
her artistic spirit. She looks at me with her 
wide infectious smile. “I just got chills.” 
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| Before you snap: 


The controversy surrounding concerts and social media 
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By Olivia Halvey 
Staff Writer 


At their first glimpse of the JoJo con- 
cert on April 15, about half of the audience 
pulled out their phones to Snapchat, Ins- 
tagram, and Tweet photos and recordings 
of the artist. With a rise in social media 
use, this trend is becoming more popular 
at concerts, allowing users to share expe- 
riences with friends. While some regard 
this practice as rude and egotistical, oth- 
ers believe that social media is essential for 
the concert experience and creates a lasting 
memory. 

On the evening of St. Michael’s spring 
concert, 300 students gathered in the Roy 
Room to watch Vermont native singer and 
songwriter, JoJo, perform. The concert was 
intimate. However, some attendees said 
they believed that the audience was more 
in touch with their smartphones than the 
performer herself. 

“If you didn’t post it, did it ever even 
happen?” Asked Riley Kruger, 17, one of 
many students in the crowd. While she 
posed the question in humor, she did ad- 
mit to being on her phone about 90 per- 
cent of the concert. As big fans of JoJo, 
Kruger and her friends made their way 
to the front of the crowd to get better 
pictures. One of her friends even left the 
concert early to ensure that she had post- 
ed the first Instagram. 

Tyler Rossmann, ’16, along with several 
other students, posted a photo of JoJo on 
Instagram, captioning it ‘I think it’s fair 
to say we all had an incredibly awesome 
time at the JoJo concert last night’. This 
caption indicates that unlike many other 
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students, Rossman decided to post a more 
reflective photo the day after the concert. 
“T think posting during the concert takes 
away from the experience. But I also like 
photos and videos because I will have them 
forever, and they are something I can al- 
ways look back on,” Rossmann said. 
According to William Ellis, professor of 
Music at St. Michael’s, “The use of social 
media at concerts is incredibly rude and 
distracting to the artist.” Ellis said he be- 
lieves that it is just another example of this 
generation's need for instant gratification. 
“Prince put it right in his song “Let's go 
Crazy” when he said ‘Dearly beloved, we 
are gathered here today to get through this 
thing called life’. Concerts and music are a 
shared, spiritual experience, just the oppo- 
site of this ego driven life,” Ellis said. 
Similarly to Ellis, Troy Millette, ’16, an 
artist gaining notoriety in the Burlington 
area, compares the use of social media and 
Smartphones to a ‘double edged sword’ 
during his performances. 
“You want people to pay attention to 





you, but at the same time you want to 


build a following,” said Millette. For many 
up and coming artists, social media creates 
a convenient platform for exposure and 
name recognition. 

Types of venues also make a difference 
in a crowd's willingness to pay attention, 
according to Millette. Free shows and bar 
crowds tend to be more casual opposed to 
when people buy tickets to watch a spe- 


cific performance. Yet, Rossmann said he . 


believes that because the show was free it 
was more inviting. “I don’t listen to JoJo 
a lot, so if I had to pay money, I might 


have changed my mind about going,” said 
Rossman. 

Zaire Peoples, ’16, co-secretary of 
the Student Association, picked up JoJo 
from her hotel in Downtown Burlington. 
As Zaire and another member of the SA 


arrived to St. Michael’s with JoJo for her 
sound check, a group of students greet- 
ed them dressed in black t-shirts with 
“JOJO” written in big white letters on 
the front. Impressed by the shirts, JoJo 
immediately asked them, “Can I get a 





Snapchat with you guys?” 

“JoJo is trying to use social media more 
often, so she had someone with her con- 
stantly taking pictures and Snapchats for 
her to post,” Peoples said. Although JoJo 
clearly doesn’t mind the use of social me- 
dia at her concerts, there are still certain 
contracts and rules people must abide by. 

Several issues with protection of in- 
tellectual property exist when it comes to 
recording and photographing at concerts. 
‘The artist owns their song, the copyright, 
and publishing rights, but with the use of 
social media and the internet, their per- 
formances can be shown for free. : 

According to Ellis and Millette, many 
jam bands today purposely stream their 
performances online. 

“They lose money doing this because 
you can download the performance for 
free,” Millette said, “ But it builds a follow- 
ing, and they hope to get the money back 
through ticket sales,” he added. 

However, there are many popular art- 
ists that choose not to allow their music 
on sites like YouTube and Spotify, such as 
Prince, who died on April 21, and Tay- 
lor Swift. “It is ironic that we live in age 


16 


where we pay more money for devices than 
the actual music we play on them,” Ellis 
thought. 

Green Mountain Security provided se- 
curity for the concert. Allen Ostroy, Chief 
Operating Officer for GMS, explains that 
regarding social media, “New generation 
artists are more hip to it. Older generation 
artists that have been in the business for 
30-40 years still want us to provide security 
and stop the use of smartphones,” he said. 


Although cellphone use at concerts falls — 
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PHOTO BY PAUL DETZER 
' ABOVE: Brianna Students hold up their phones to record Jojo’s performance at a concert 
at St. Michael's college. April 15. 
LEFT: Jojo performs in the Roy room at St. Michael’s College. 


under the umbrella of free speech, there 
are instances when prohibiting the use of 
flash is allowed. 

Many differing opinions exist when 
it comes to the etiquette of social media 
during concerts. However, many people 
are guilty of it, whether it is a quick snap 
or a recording of an entire song. JoJo her- 
self, after that initial snapchat, took part 
in the social media in an effort to hype up 
her performance. Throughout the day, she 
posted Snapchats of herself stopping at 
Dunkin Donuts, arriving at St. Michael's, 
and posing with students. 

Overall, students like Rossmann and 

Kruger said they appreciated JoJo's 
willingness to interact and make the ex- 
perience a little bit more personal. “We 
are in this day and age where everyone 
can multitask. There was definitely a lot 
of Smartphone use during the concert, 
but I wouldn’t say it was an issue,” Peo- 
ples said. 

In an age where social media is more 
than communication, it’s a connection 
to one another, regardless of proper et- 
iquette, it seems that social media use 
during concerts is here to stay. 


Rocket strolls into the Bristol Bakery 
and Café in Hinesburg wearing a motor- 
cycle jacket and holding a helmet tucked 
under his arm. His face lights up as the 
delicious smells of fresh coffee and baked 
goods greet him at the door. A free spirit, 
he is a motorcycle enthusiast who legally 
changed his name to Rocket. Just Rocket. 

We sat down over coffee to talk about 
his story, but more importantly in his 
mind, the joys of Vermont food. While 
freelance photography/videography pay 
his bills, Rocket has immersed himself in 
this passion project. 

Starting at the beginning of this year, 
Rocket created an Instagram account, 
EatVt, that posts mouthwatering food 
photos to share the flavors of Vermont 
with young people. In just four months, 
the 24 year-old Middlebury College grad- 
uate has attracted over 5,000 local follow- 
ers to his account. 

The account is a one-stop shop for 
anyone who cares about good, quality 
foods, highlighting underrated, unknown 
“best bites” and bars in the area. While he 
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@EatVT 


An Instagram account that captures the taste of Vermont 


By Aaron DaCosta - 
Staff Writer 


currently is mostly focused on Chitten- 
den County, he also has an EatVtMidd 
account (for the Middlebury area), and 
plans on expanding to the entire state of 
Vermont. 

Daniel Phelan, General Manager of 
the Windjammer Restaurant knows the 
value of being featured on @EatVT first 
hand “We have an inhouse photographer 
and our own instagram page, but his ac- 
count has blown up. For a very low cost 
we get pictures we can feature on our 
page as well as his and tons of exposure.” 

The Southern California native first 
came to Vermont to attend the Putney 
School, a progressive boarding school 
that requires students to help with meal 
preparation, and it was here that Rocket 
began his love affair with food. 

His interest continued at Middle- 
bury College, however he noticed that 
although many institutions in Vermont 
make a serious effort to connect to local 
food sources, students are often still iso- 
lated from the process. 

Rocket wants to bring young people 
into the food world by establishing direct 
relationships with restaurants and using 
technology. 


In his photos, Rocket tries to create 
the impression of being a food lover first, 
and a photographer second. “In other 
pictures, especially for food magazines, it 
looks beautiful, but it doesn’t make you 
hungry,” said Rocket. 

The image of french toast from Rosie’s 
Restaurant in Middlebury features a close 
up of a hand with chipped nail polish 
slathering on fresh maple syrup . A pho- 
to of the “New Moon Rising” sandwich 
from Newmoon Cafe shows a mouth wa- 
tering mess of fried potatoes and a sand- 
wich that made me forgot I already ate 
breakfast. 

Rocket said he wants to share these 
edible experiences through his EatVt 
projects, which currently include two 
Instagram accounts (@EatVT and @Eat- 
VTmidd) and a Facebook page. 

To fully share the kitchen experience, 
Rocket is developing a Snapchat to high- 
light the beauty of the whole cooking 
process, not just the finished product. 
“I really like being in kitchens, they are 
magical places,” Rocket said. 

While restaurants are beginning to 
be more receptive to Rocket's account, 
offering promotional gift certificates and 








more access, he still has to work hard to 
show the value of his service. 

“It's going back to the good old days of 
sales, where you have to go out and talk 
to people,” said Rocket. When restau- 
rants decide to work with Rocket, they 
not only gain exposure, but also new cus- 
tomers. 

Rocket's efforts to promote his account 
are beginning to pay off. Many college 
students and other young people follow 
the account including St. Michael’s ju- 
niors Dillon Lavery and Matt Bonds. 

The two recently won a $20 gift cer- 
tificate to the Single Pebble restaurant 
in Burlington. “I started following the 
account two weeks ago when my friend 
Kyle tagged me in a post, I found my new 
favorite pizza place-Folino’s,” said Dillon. 

While finding good eats on a college 
budget is certainly a challenge, Rocket's 
accounts can help make good local din- 
ing more accessible to a younger demo- 
graphic by connecting campus life to the 
best kitchens in Vermont. 

As a walked out of the café, I turned 
to see Rocket smiling again, with savory 
vanilla iced cupcake in hand ready for his 
next post, and dessert. 
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By Leah Valletta 
Contributing Writer 


The first time I went to North Cam- 
pus my freshman year at St. Michael’s, I 
was shocked I hadn’t heard about it ear- 
lier. There were three dorms (one which 
housed a basement music venue), four 
apartment buildings there, Sloane, the 
art building and a sit-down restaurant. 
Yet, despite all of this valuable real es- 
tate, I still didn’t remember hearing 
much about it at orientation. 

I suppose I see it differently now as 
a senior. In a college marketing a certain 
idea of community, it seems contrary to 
have some separate entity a mile up the 
road, past two gas stations, a bar, and an 
eclectic set of housing developments and 
trailers. It somehow always seemed like 
the college’s little secret — there for those 
who needed it, not burdening those who 
don't. 

What always appealed to me about 
North Campus, and what kept me 
there for two years, was the neighbors. 
The community still felt largely like St. 
Mike's, but all of a sudden there were 
other demographics of people around, 
ones that weren't living in the exact same 
world as me. 

Memories include an encounter with a 
University of Vermont grad student ask- 
ing to use my phone after locking him- 
self out of his house barefoot, the group 
of elementary school students who got 
every truck that drove by their bus stop 
in the morning to honk loudly outside 
my window, the Libertarians who con- 
vinced my friends and I to hold up their 
signs as Shumlin drove to the Vermont 
Public Radio headquarters for a debate. 

For me North Campus was the friend- 
ly St. Mike’s community we all know 
without the stifling bubble that tended 
to form around Main Campus after a 
few months. 

Nights for me on North were swing- 
ing on the playground in Fort Ethan 
Allen, dancing in Turtle Underground, 
moonlit philosophy on the porch, and 
chatting with Dragan, the friendly shut- 
tle bus driver. 

Perhaps North Campus was not for 
everyone, but for those of us who loved 
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it, the sense of going home it permitted 
was a saving grace from the seeming cha- 
os and the universal stress of the quad. 
When my roommate returned home 

from her semester abroad in Nepal, she 
commented that our townhouse in the 
400’s felt like practice for the suburbs. 
I don’t know what North Campus was 
practice for, but it seemed a life many of 
us are likely soon to live. In places where 
there are people of all ages and occupa- 
tions, where you have to plan for the bus 
and still sometimes get stuck walking. 

On the last night of Turtle Under- 
ground this weekend, there was a pal- 
pable love for the North Campus build- 
ings, their high ceilings, the sidewalks 
torn up from the roots of enormous old 
maples, the memories they held for each 
of us. 
I extend a huge thanks to the staff and 
students who made North Campus 
such a home away from home for stu- 
dents over the years. The loss of Purtill, 
Hamel, and Linnehan Halls is the loss of 
a space that was special to many of us at 
St. Mike’s. 

It is with deep sadness that we say 
goodbye to the small door, the bus song, 
and to all St. Michael’s country up north. 


Leah Valletta is a senior Media Studies, 
Journalism and Digital Arts major. She can 
be reached at lvalletta@mail. smcvt.edu. 


rewell, small door: 
A tribute to North Campus’ quirks 
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TOP: Cosmosis Jones plays for the final time in Turtle Underground last Friday. All band 
members are St. Michael’s students or alumni who practiced mainly in the basement of 
Purtill Hall since they formed as a band. 


ABOVE: Students relax on the porch of Purtill Hall, one of the three residence halls on St. 
Michael’s North Campus which was built in the late 1800's to house military at Fort Ethan 
Allen. 
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Speak up. Speak out. 


Student Association reflections from a year of activism 





By Shannon McQueen and 
Tylik Williams-Prince 
Contributing Writers 


Last year, a group of St. Michael’s ad- 
ministrators, staff, a few vice presidents, 


and a member of the board of trustees 


sat around a white plastic table. Tylik 
Williams-Prince, 16, current vice pres- 
ident of the Student Association, and 
myself, current president of the Student 
Association, were sitting with them, 
feeling slightly out of place being the 
only students in the room. We 
had a giant sheet of white pa- 
per, and a handful of mark- 
ers; the goal was to outline 
the “iceberg of cultures” at 
St. Michael’s - the observ- 
able and unobservable traits 
of our campus. “We have an 
athletic culture”....“Or what 
about higher 
And academic culture, a cul- 
ture of learners? A Vermont 
culture.” They rattled off. 

Tylik and I made eye con- 
tact; he raised his eyebrows at 
me. “We have a white culture” 

I said: A white middle class cul- 
ture and we have a culture of exclusion. 

It was surprisingly terrifying to 
bring up something that is not sup- 
posed to be addressed, the elephant in 
the room - bringing up the largest issues 
of St. Michael’s culture to these people 
with power, with PhD’s. But isn’t that 
our job, as student leaders, as social jus- 
tice activists, to speak truth to power? 
To address the difficult issues? 

After being elected, we were worried 
about losing that ability to speak up. 
We each worried about becoming an- 


education? 


other entrenched bureaucrat (regardless 
of how small the student government is 
at a little college north of Boston). We 
had seen previous SA presidents with 
big goals get tired, and end up being 
part of the system rather than an agent 
of change. 

Typically, there’s a pull between in- 
stitutionalism and activism; 


those who uphold the 


system, and those 







who seek to. 


change 
it. But, 
as an 
Execu- i 
tive Board \ 
and team, 

we wanted 

to change the 

structure. We 


recognized the fallibility in the Stu- 
dent Association and St. Michael’s. 

We waned to form a more inclusive 
environment that valued diversity. We 
wanted to allow students a stronger 
voice in decisions that impact them. 
We wanted to re-brand the SA to advo- 
cate for student interest and cultivate 
community. 

We straddled the line between in- 
stitutionalism and activism, struggling 
with the question of how to change a 
system from the inside. 

When an internship at Planned 
Parenthood brought dialogue and 
questions, we had to ask why certain 
internships are denied academic credit. 
We talked and organized with students 
who felt that an internship focused on 
environmental policy shouldn't be de- 
nied because of political associations. 
Pink “academic freedom” buttons start- 
ed to pop up over campus. Students 
mobilized. Alumni called in to voice 

opinions. The Executive 
board wrote a letter, ask- 
ing for a transparent 


and clear 
system of 
awarding ac- 
ademic credit 
for internship 
- in which 
students 
are made 
aware of the 
criteria that 


sili 
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are involved 


in the process. Since then, there has 
been more language added to describe 
the process of internships, a collabora- 
tive effort between administrators and 
students to clarify the internship credit 
process. 

As SA leaders, our job is to represent 
student in decisions. How do we do that 
when students are kept out of the deci- 
sion making process? This year, there 
was a large chang in the structure of our 
housing process. We did not know these 
decisions were made until the same day 
it was revealed to faculty and staff, who 
were equally unaware of the change. 

Understanding that the decision 
couldn't be overturned, we proceeded 
by using the situation as an example 
of what happens when communication 
fails. There are some outstanding ad- 
ministrators that recognized the failures 
from this situation, and have worked 
to have better communications in the 
future. We worked together to create a 
Community Council of administrators 
and students, so that similar situations 
can be avoided in the future. Next year, 
the Student Association will be survey- 
ing to see the impact of the housing 

change on student experience. 
We were pushed by stu- 
dents, senate members, and 
This 


is why strong activism and 


other board members. 


leadership on the board are 
essential and why stronger 
involvement in student gov- 
ernment is important. 
When we first spoke up 
about the elephant, we didn’t ex- 
pect the silent pause from the rest of 
the table, the slow acknowledgement, 
the work towards inclusion, the pol- 
icy changes, and the understanding 
that so much more needs to be done. 
Without pushing our leaders, struc- 
tures remain the same, student voices are 
not heard, and decisions are made without 
full consideration of implications. 
It is easy to forget how powerful a 
student’s voice can be, especially when 
mobilized. 


Our strength comes in our numbers. Ad- 


Students’ opinions matter. 


ministrators may make the decisions but 
students hold the influence to make sure 
decisions are made in an ethical manner. 


Speak up and speak out. 
ILLUSTRATION BY NICHOLAS VERDIRAME 
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Reluctantly stepping into a work-obsessed world 





By Christina Friml 
Managing Editor 


A job search during spring break drove 
me into a quarter-life crisis. As I scoured 
job forums in anticipation of gradua- 
tion, I started to vividly imagine myself 
in each job that sparked my interest, as 
if trying on different outfits to visual- 
ize myself becoming a person who did 


this mindset even before reaching the 
professional world. Courses in colleges 
and universities regularly require stu- 
dents to devote a hefty number of hours 
per week. Added up, if a student were to 
follow these expectations for four classes, 
it would dominate most of their waking 
hours, giving a quite literal meaning to a 
“full-time student.” While this is a level 
of devotion not met by most students, 
certainly not by myself, the expectation 
leaves a lingering unfair sense of guilt 
for any time not spent on schoolwork. 
Leisure time spent going downtown or 
doing something non-academic is “a re- 
ward,’ which we seemingly have to earn. 

Television plays a pivotal role in glam- 
orizing “living to work” for Americans. 
Popular dramas such as Grey’s Anatomy 
and Law and Order, which center around 
doctors and crime investigators regularly 


If one day | am lucky enough to make 
a career out of doing what I love, I 


hope it won’t completely define my 


life.” 


depict their main characters as “workahol- 
ics.” They work late shifts, and occasional- 
ly must be told by their superior to “take 
a day off” because they “deserve it.” Yet 
these characters often come running into 
work on their days off after hearing about 
a particularly interesting case that just 
came in, implying that the character must 
have been checking their email, beeper, 
or crime report even in their free time. 

These television characters are seen as 
honorable for their dedication, even as 
their marriages fall apart, and their chil- 
dren are “sacrificed” for the good of their 
job. They are presented as admirable ex- 


amples of how to truly excel at your job, 
gain eye-to-eye respect from your supe- 
riors, and climb the professional ladder. 

Television shows also tend to dis- 
regard outside interests that are not 
work-related. There is the occasional 
character in a dive bar band or theater 
company, but they are commonly de- 
picted as humorously mediocre or dys- 
functional and “going nowhere,” which 
emphasizes the significance and impor- 
tance of keeping their “real” day job. 

When passions are labeled as “hob- 
bies,” we must completely sub- 
mit function. 


We become our source of income. 


to our “nine-to-five” 


Seiten. 


that job. I considered just how the jobs A survey conducted for Alamo Rent- 


a-car revealed that one in four millen- 
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would fit and alter my daily life and my 






role in society. But after a while scrolling 
along, I walked away from my computer 
feeling dysphoric — dizzy in my identity. 
Like most college graduates, I eagerly 
want to get out into the world and find sta- 
bility. I've invested four years into obtain- 
ing my bachelor’s degree to gain a leg-up 
in the professional world, only to now find 
that the thought of being hired to a full- 
time job that commences the start of my 
professional career sends me into a panic. 
Will I lose my essence if I adopt the 
“living to work” mantra that dominates 
so many American lives? I fear that this 
is already a path I am gravitating to- 
wards, because at some point over the 
past year the question that had been 
rolling around in my mind had evolved 
from ‘what will I do?’ to ‘who will I be?’ 
As graduating seniors, we are rapidly 
approaching a working world where the 
idea of ‘living to work,’ is not only normal 
in our society, it is sought after, praised, 
and in some ways even expected. The line 
between working hard to achieve success 
and submitting your entire life to your 
career has been blurred. But while extra 
hours might enhance the speed and quan- 
tity of professional work, is the quality of 
our professional achievements slipping 
due to exhausting schedules, and broken 
thresholds between work and leisure? A 
2005 study from the Sloan Work and 
Family Research Network found that “20 
percent of employees reporting high over- 
work levels say they make a lot of mistakes 
at work versus none (0 percent) of those 
who experience low overwork levels.” 
Americans are conditioned to accept 
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and gaining new _ experiences, 


nials say they have worked every day 

of their vacation in order to stay on © 
top of tasks and maintain a sense of 
productivity. The same study showed 
that 40 percent of Americans didn’t 
use all of their paid time off last year. 
In this day, thanks to the number of 
paid vacation days that are left, workers 
have given up a total of 52 billion dol- 
lar worth of paid time off. But the policy 
makers aren't exactly discouraging this 
behavior either. Companies are not le- 
gally obliged to mandated paid holidays 
in the U.S., and the average number of 
paid leave days per year in America is just 
16, which is lower than the 20 other rich-_ 
est nations, with the exception of Japan. 
A working world where you sign 

your soul away on a W2 form is not a 
world I am eager to jump into. If one 
day I am lucky enough to make a career 
out of doing what I love, I hope it won't 
completely define my life. As for right 
now I have minimized that job search 
on my web browser, and have loosened 
the reins on the direction where my 
life is going. I need to see and experi- 
ence the world around me. There are so 
any places to go, and creative minds 
to meet, and vintage clothes stores to 
peruse. I want to keep learning, 
be- 
cause I know that is what will always 
be the strongest fiber of who I am. 


Christina Friml is a senior Media Studies, 
Journalism, and Digital Arts Major from 
New Haven, Vt. She can be contacted at 

ofrim\@mail.smovt.edu. 
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Little Fish, Big Pond: 


Thoughts from the spin room at the 
Brooklyn democratic deba 








By Rob Litchfield 
Online Executive Editor 


“Tm with her!” cried a crowd holding | 
large signs with the letter “H” above their 


heads. 

“Feel the Bern!” another group directly 
across the street replied. 

As I wove my way through the animat- 
ed crowd towards the Democratic Presi- 
dential Debate in Brooklyn, N.Y., dozens 
of police officers stood on guard at the 
corner of Navy and Sands streets, making 
sure these rallies didn’t escalate into any- 
thing more than loyal chants. 

Down the road, hundreds of reporters 
walked in and out of an abandoned ware- 
house, cameras and laptop cases strung 
around their shoulders. The pace going in 
and out of the building was flawless, like 
bees leaving and reentering their hive. 

I stepped toward the line and was 
greeted by two young woman sitting at a 
table outside the building. “Uh...’m Rob 
Litchfield...and I write for the Defender.” 

A woman quickly sifted through a stack 
of files until she found my name and pulled 
out a shiny green press pass. I thanked her 
and nervously walked over to the entrance 
of the building, only to be greeted by five 
big, smileless men in suits. 

“Sir, please empty your pockets.” 

I did as I was told, pulling out my 
keys, wallet and camera and was patted 
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down before stepping through a large 
metal detector. But what greeted me 
on the other side of the intense security 
check was amazing: the tattered Brooklyn 
warehouse was filled with more than three 
hundred bustling journalists from around 
the world, all with the same green passes 
wrapped around their necks. 

Rows of tables lined the room, each 
equipped with power strips and TVs 
tuned into CNN. Speakers ran along the 
walls, blaring the TV audio over the chat- 
ter of journalists. 

On the back wall, the big, red let- 
ters “CNN,” hung adjacent to two large 
American flags. The front of the room was 
composed of a set of carefully positioned 
chairs that would later seat the great An- 
derson Cooper and his CNN co-hosts. 

My heart was beating fast. I was both 
excited and terrified at the same time. 
How could I, a 21 year-old college stu- 
dent from Vermont, get. to sit among 
these top-notch journalists reporting on 
the Democratic Presidential Debate? 

The moment was surreal, and to be 
honest, I was unsure what direction | 
would take my story. Would it be Bernie's 
unwavering confidence? Hillary's refus- 
al to release her transcripts? Maybe their 
heated argument on the minimum wage? 

I ultimately decided that the biggest 
takeaway from my experience was that 
we, as college students, have many more 
opportunities than we sometimes believe. 

Sure, I had.the initiative to go out and 
make the phone calls, send the emails, 
and design my own press pass. To put on 
a fancy navy-blue suit, comb my hair and 
make a six-hour drive down to Brooklyn, 
N.Y. for a debate I had no idea if I'd be 
allowed entry to. But I did it. 

And at the end of the day, what really 
got me into the Brooklyn Navy Yard spin 
room April 14, was being a reporter for 


the Defender — something that would 
not have been possible had I not been in 
college. 

I’ve always fantasized about covering 
politics one day. When the opportunity 
arose to go down to New York, I thought, 
“Why not reach for the stars?” And look 
where it got me. 

I got to meet New York Governor An- 
drew Cuomo, Chairwoman of the DNC 
Debbie Schultz, Bernie Sanders’ cam- 
paign manager Jeff Weaver and even one 
of my favorite comedians Jeff Ross. 

I stood less than 10 feet away from An- 
derson Cooper and walked among some 
of the most elite members of the media, 
from the “Funny Or Die” crew to the lo- 
cal news stations of New York. 


21 


This experience may not have been 
orthodox in the sense that I did not write 
a report on the debate. But I think it’s also 
important to document and explain what 
it was like to, for one evening, be a part 
of a professional lifestyle I have only seen 
in movies. 

St. Michael’s (or any other school for 
that matter) may not necessarily hand 
you a job on a platter, but it helps open 
up these kinds of opportunities. Make the 
most of you experience here and tap into 
these underrated resources. 


Rob Litchfield is a junior Media Studies, 
Journalism, and Digital Arts major. He can 
be reached at rlitchfield@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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TOP: Clinton supporters stand at the corner of Navy and Sands streets outside of the De- 
mocractic Presidential Debate April 14, chanting “Madame President,” and “I’m with her.” 


ABOVE: The big CNN logo hangs on the back end of the warehouse-turned-spin-room, 
adjacent to two large American Flags and below the Brooklyn Navy Yard sign. The room 
would later be filled by hundreds of bustling journalists from around the world. 
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Men’s ice hockey teammates Danny 
Divis, 17, and Justice McKenzie, °17, 
started a club on campus named “Hope 
Happens Here” which targets an end to 
the stigma against mental health issues 
in sports. These are just a few examples 
of many efforts Purple Knights student 
athletes take in the community. 

“St. Michael’s students athletes are 
interested in doing good and under- 
stand that often times you are receiving 
more than you are giving in these type 
of situations,” Kenny said. 

These moments are all part of the 
holistic development that makes the 
student-athlete experience so valuable. 
What we need to realize is that the great 
community involvement that already 
exists could be enhanced with more 
success in competition. 


A commitment to winning is 
a commitment to communi- 


ty: 


“The community will support these 
teams,” Haskell said as he reflected 
on his days of PA announcing at Ross 
Sports Center for the men’s basketball 
team in the late "90s. “I remember one 
year they started out 13-0 and Ross was 
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packed to the gills. They had to set up 
a shuttle system from the Fanny Allen 
parking lot because the place was so 
mobbed,” Haskell said. 

So the athletes and faculty are com- 
mitted to academic success and com- 
munity engagement, and the local com- 
munity seems accepting and ready to 
support it’s teams. So what's missing? 
The wins. 

“I do want to improve our com- 
petitive experience. It is an important 
part of the holistic development of the 
student-athlete,” Kenny said. 

Consistent success has the ability 
to attract the attention of the campus 
community as well as the local com- 
munity. When the local community is 
engaged with the success and/or failure 
of the teams it will enhance the already 
strong sense of community involvement 
that exists at St. Michael’s. 

Winning is contagious and for good 
reason. A positive outcome in sports 
enhances every positive value that is 
associated with the student-athlete ex- 
perience. Winning highlights the values 
of teamwork and validates a commit- 
ment to hard work. Losing as you could 
imagine, does the opposite. So how 
much longer can Purple Knight athletes 
continue to lose three out of every four 
games before they are too discouraged 
to continue? 
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Joey Soares, a member of the men’s lacrosse team through Team IMPACT, smiles as his 
mother Theresa holds it up a photo after a Senior Day loss to Le Moyne College on Satur- 
day, April 16. Joey and his relationship with the men’s lacrosse team is one of many fine 
examples connecting SMC athletics and the local community. 


St. Michael’s College needs to 
make one of two decisions going for- 
ward. We need to invest strongly in ath- 
letic aid or make the move to the Divi- 
sion III level. It is critical to level off the 
financial inequality that exists between 
us and other members of the NE-10 
in order to continue competing in the 
conference. If the money can’t be found 
in the budget then maybe a potential 
move to Division III would be the best 
way forward. Teams in Division III do 
not receive athletic aid. However, at- 


tempting to align academically with a 
Division III conference may prove more 
difficult than a push for budget reallo- 
cation. | 

At the end of the day, I know that 
a successful athletic program will bring 
nothing but positives to the overall ex- 
perience for all students at this college. 
That is why I believe an investment in 
the success of our athletic program is a 
commitment to a better St. Michael’s 
community. 
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*““One Nation - One Team’’ 


By Kayce Venezia 
Staff Writer 


One year ago, the women’s national 
soccer team defeated Japan 5-2 to win 
heir third World Cup. But even with 
ll their media glory and winning re- 
cords, the women’s national team has 
ontinued to be treated unfairly op- 
posed to their male counterparts. 

In the U.S., women get paid 79 
percent of what their male counter- 
parts make on average according to 
the American Association of Universi- 
ty Women. On March 30, five of the 
U.S. women’s top players filed a law- 
suit against the U.S. Soccer Federation 
(USSF). The players argued that male 
players are paid substantially higher sal- 
aries than female players. In each of the 
last’ major competitions (World Cup 
and Olympics) men have been paid 
for showing up, while the women have 
only been paid when they win. Accord- 
ing to U.S. Soccer the women were paid 
$2 million dollars for their World Cup 
victory while their male counterparts 
received $8 million dollars for reaching 
the “knock-out” round of 16. 

Each of the women’s players is paid 
the same salary of $15,000, excluding 
bonuses for making the world cup ros- 
ter. While male players are paid $76,000 
whether or not they appear on the roster 
for each game played. Women who play 
in the National Women’s Soccer League 
(NWSL) are paid low salaries even 
though the salary cap and minimum 
salary has increased. In 2015, the salary 
ranged from $6,800 to $37,500. Players 
in the NWSL have been forced to work 
multiple jobs to just stay afloat, while 
others have just quit the game they love 
because of the insufficient funds. 

Alex Morgan, who became the first 
woman on the cover of the FIFA video 
game, is paid significantly less than her 
male counterpart, Clint Dempsey. Mor- 
gan’s annual salary is just over $450,000 
a year while Dempsey makes $8 million 
from his salary alone. “The fact that the 
women’s team is getting better results 
than that of the men’s team should be 
good enough reason for a salary in- 
crease,” said Boston University women’s 
soccer player Libby Closson during a 
recent phone interview. 

The USSF argues that women have 
garnered more compensation over the 
years. While women counter that there 
is clearly inconsistent pay and working 
conditions. The USSF has continued 
to dismiss the issue of equal pay stat- 
ing that the women “Cherry-picked an 


extraordinarily successful year to draw 
broad conclusions” according to Jef- 
frey Kessler, a lawyer representing the 
USSF in its legal proceedings against 
the women players. 

On campus, both members of the 
women’s and men’s soccer teams have 
spoken in favor of the lawsuit. “I think 
they are just standing up for every single 
girl that is a soccer player. There are so 
many people around not just only the 
U.S. but the world that look up to these 
players. Whether if you are a 5 year old 
or college soccer player like me, we as- 
pire to be as good as them,” explained, 
Kaylee Sullivan, ’16. 

Liam Mahoney, 717, explained, “If 


the men and women are putting in the” 


same amount of work and the women 
are having more success there should be 
no reason why the pay should be dif- 
ferentxe 

The complaint filed by the players 
with the EEOC is expected to take 
a minimum of six months to reach a 
conclusion, but there is still hope some 
things can be resolved before the start 
of the Olympics in August. If the cur- 
rent collective bargaining agreement is 
thrown out this will give the women 
more leverage to boycott the upcom- 
ing Summer Olympics. If the lawsuit is 
lost, the women may be forced to con- 
tinue operating under the current CBA 
until it expires at the end of the year. 

“I think it is fantastic that these 
women are bringing this issue (the gap 
between men’s and women’s wages) to 
a forefront. It just seems the women’s 
movement (even with the passage of 
Title IX) hasn't concerned itself with 
equality in sports. Most people, even 
those who care about equality for wom- 
en, don't consider how different these 
athletes’ careers are compared to those 
of men who do the exact same thing”, 
said St. Michael’s 
Coach, Wendy Elles. 

While the Women’s Soccer lawsuit 


women’s soccer 


highlights a huge issue in pay rates 
among male and female athletes, it also 
reveals the obvious inequality between 
genders. “It’s a more complicated issue 
than just the U.S. Soccer league,” ex- 
plained Micalee Sullivan, head of the 
St. Michael’s Center for Women and 
Gender, “it is also in our culture.” A 
country that prides itself on social prog- 
ress needs to give the women of its na- 
tional soccer team, and all female ath- 
letes the same respect accorded to their 
male counterparts. It’s time to level the 


playing field. 
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By Mark Yetter 
Photo Editor 


This past year St. Michael’s varsity ath- 
letics teams combined for a total record 
of 77 wins, 230 losses, and three ties. 
Three out of every four times the Pur- 
ple Knights took the field or court or ice 
they came out on the wrong side of the 
scoreboard. So what's the rub- how could 
a well-regarded academic institution in a 
beautiful area of the country be such an 
athletic pushover? 


The competition: 
“The Northeast-10 Conference is one 


of the most competitive and compre- 
hensive championship sport conferences 
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after another year of losing 


in the country at.the Division II level,” 
said Director of Athletics Chris Kenny. 
While Kenny is new to his position he is 
no stranger to St. Michael’s. He has been 
working in the athletic department for 
over twenty-five years. Last summer he 
replaced long time colleague and friend 
Geri Knortz as director of athletics. 

Kenny started his first job as St. Mi- 
chael’s on July 1, 1987, filling the brand 
new position of sports information direc- 
tor. That same day, the school joined the 
Northeast-10 Conference (NE-10). At 
that time all members of the conference 
had aligned under an identical philoso- 
phy in terms of athletic aid. The agree- 
ment was that only men’s and women’s 
basketball would be funded by athletic 
scholarships while all other sports would 
be required to work with merit or need 
based aid. 

In the year 2000, the NE-10 decided 
to make a big change and allow schools 
to fund teams across all sports with the 
maximum allowable number of NCAA 
scholarships. Since then athletic aid has 
been increased at varying rates at schools 
across the conference. Today the majority 
of NE-10 schools offer substantially more 
athletic aid than St. Michael’s, which has 
held true to the conferences initial phi- 
losophy. 

Of the 21 teams at St. Michael’s, 19 


q Side 
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compete with zero athletic scholarships. 
This absence of funding makes the recruit- 
ing process much more difficult for St. 
Michael’s coaches, who are already short- 
handed considering the schools beautiful, 
however remote location in northern Ver- 
mont. “If you have the choice between 
SNHU and St. Mike’s, and SNHU can 
offer money but St. Mike's can’t, I think 
that makes the choice pretty easy,” said 
Rich Haskell who co-hosts the “AJ & 
Rich Show” on Burlington/Plattsburgh’s 
101.3 ESPN FM. 

It is important to understand that ath- 
letic scholarships can be split and allocat- 
ed to multiple team members. So many 
times, in a conference like the NE-10, a 
partial scholarship of maybe three to five 
thousand dollars is the deciding factor in 
a young student-athletes choice of school. 
“This is an enormous competitive disad- 
vantage, and the college is aware of that,” 
Haskell added. 

So is this financial inequality off the 
field too difficult to be overcome on it? 
“T think that is certainly a possibility, that 
is an important thing for us to look at,” 
Kenny answered. “As are the resources 
that have been invested in other schools 
when it comes to things like full time 
coaching and facility enhancements,” he 
added. 


Factors like scholarships, functional: 
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facilities and committed faculty are all 


key ingredients to a successful Division II __ 
athletics program. But for St. Michael's, — 


success as a student-athlete is not defined 
by wins or losses. 


The focus: © 


“We focus really hard on the holistic 
development of our student-athletes and 
know the skill set they are developing is 
going to give them tangible skills that are 
going to make them more successful after 

graduation,” Kenny said. 

Struggles on the field do not extend to 
the classroom. In fact we have been in the 
top five of Academic Success Rate (ASR) 
in Division II for the past eight years. 
ASR measures graduation rates of Divi- 
sion II student-athletes. “That is really 
where we hang our hat, it is a quote-un- 
quote championship for us,” Kenny said. 

St. Michael’s student athletes also ex- 


cel with community service and involve- 


ment. Multiple teams on campus have 
welcomed a child facing a chronic-illness 
as a team member through an organiza- 
tion called Team IMPACT. 

Student-athletes frequently volunteer 
at Woodside Juvenile Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, which is located across the street from 
north campus. 


SEE SCOREBOARD, PAGE 22 
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